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agement of industrial corporations. To do so will be quite compati- 
ble with university dignity and with proper regard for public virtue 
as well., if not with academic prejudices. And the universities are 
arising to their obligations in this matter. They have in their curri- 
cula much of the wherewithal to contribute to the professionalizing 
of our future police forces, and it is in their power also to mold the 
conventional attitude of the next generation toward the police func- 
tion in our daily life. 

A committee composed of members of the faculty of Northwest- 
ern University, in the course of the year 1915, made a study of Eu- 
ropean police schools, as well as of the situation in America, to de- 
termine what should be the character of such schools in this country. 
The result of their investigation is published in this journal for Janu- 
ary, 1916, at p. 794f, very briefly in the form of a curriculum, which 
is reprinted below. 



SCHEDULE FOR PROPOSED COURSE IN INSTRUCTION OF 
POLICE AT NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 



Three periods of 45 minutes each, extending from 6:30 to 9:30 
P. M. on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

A. 
Criminal Law: (Text Book— May on Criminal Law.) 
Two hours per week for one-half year. 
(a). General Principles, 
(b). Criminal Code of Illinois. 

Physiology and Anatomy: (Text — Martin's Human Body.) 
Two hours per week for one-half year. 
The course includes, besides certain essential features of the 

subject, the following: 
(a). First Aid. 

(b). Wounds. (Types of wounds produced by various in- 
struments, 
(c). Changes in tissues after death. 

Hygiene: (Text — Hutchinson's Health of the Body). 
One hour per week. 

(a). Personal. (Infection, contagion, etc.). 
(b). Public. (Streets, alleys, public buildings, etc.). 
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Evidence: (Text and lectures). 
Two hours per week, 
(a). Judicial proof, 
(b). Physical evidence. 

Psychology: (Text and lectures on Elementary Psychology). 
Two hours per week. 

Practical Sociology: Lectures and observation of charitable and 
penal institutions at work. 
One hour per week. 

Criminal Procedure: (Text — Beale on Criminal Procedure; Illi- 
nois Criminal Code). 
One hour per week. 

Police Administration; Comparative Study: (Text — Fosdick, Eu- 
ropean Police Systems). 
One hour per week. 

These courses contain the elements of the scientific foundations 
for a professional police and detective force. Is it the expectation 
of the committee that the courses as outlined here will soon take on 
broader aspects. Undoubtedly it will in time attract students, not al- 
ready members of a police force, who wish to find here an opening 
to a new profession. 

The plan adopted by the committee was referred to the Mayor 
of Chicago. Tliey thought, at that time, that to make the enterprise 
successful it would be necessary to obtain the co-operation of the 
city government at least to the extent of offering promotional credit 
to members of the police force who should successfully complete the 
proposed course. The Mayor acknowledged receipt of the commit- 
tee's communication, but the matter has apparently received no further 
attention. A proposal to open the school independently of municipal 
co-operation is being considered seriously. 

Another movement toward the development of a police school is 
that in Berkely, Cal., in the police department, under the direction of 
August Vollmer, chief of police, with the active co-operation of mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University of California. A school with a 
three-years' course will be opened there in the present month. As far 
as the scientific aspect of its curriculum is concerned this is the most 
pretentious plan yet set forth in America. It is expected that it will 
develop into an independent school on a distinct foundation. We shall 
publish full details concerning this institution in our next number. 
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In this connection it should be said that during the last summer 
session at the University of California Chief Vollmer gave a course 
of lectures on Methods of Police Investigation which included lec- 
tures and laboratory exercises on European and American police sys- 
tems; the Bertillon and finger-print methods of identification; photog- 
raphy; questioned documents, etc. 

At the University of Missouri, Northwestern University, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the University of Minnesota and at many other 
institutions of like character more or less work is offered that bears 
specifically upon some police problems. We expect to publish later 
in these pages a complete survey of this matter. 

The foregoing are the outstanding movements in this country 
which are destined to contribute toward the development of a scientific 
police that shall be as well educated and trained for its work as our 
regular army is for its functions. 

When the police school, or in broader terms, the school of crim- 
inology, in the university trains up men who have hitherto been un- 
attached to professional police work as well as those within the system 
— as the university trains recruits for medical service, e. g. — and when 
these men with their thoughtful dispositions and breadth and ambition 
find places here and there in police forces — where, truly, there is 
enough of romance and opportunity to attract brilliant and constructive 
characters — we shall be at the dawning of better relations than we have 
known between police and community. The community will very soon 
then, as a matter of course, regard the policeman as a colleague in 
public service rather than as a ready intruder upon personal privileges 
and rights. The average efficiency and morale of the force will be 
elevated. Chief Vollmer says that he gets the best service from the 
best educated members of his force. It will be impossible then to find 
an editorial outcry and raising of hands among Chicago daily papers 
such as occurred last summer when Coroner Hoffman of Cook County, 
111., suggested that there would be fewer murders in Chicago if the 
police would quietly take those who are known in every locality as 
"odd, peculiar, strange or vicious" to suitable laboratories where their 
mental status can be determined by men of science as a preliminary 
to having suitable measures taken for their treatment in our public 
hospitals and other institutions such as can contribute to the rebuild- 
ing of human derelicts or to the protection of the community against 
them. 

Robert H. Gault. 



